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CRAYOLA®... ARTISTA® Water Colors... ARTISTA® Tempera 
. . . GENIE® HANDIPAINT . . . ARTISTA® Powder Paint 

. . . CLAYOLA® Modeling Clay . . . SHAW® Finger-Paint 

. .- AN-DU-SEPTIC Chalk . . . all Gold Medal Art 

Products produce superior work because they 

are superior products. Laboratory-tested. 

Studio-tested. Time-tested. Classroom-tested. 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 


380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Also available: 

Craftint-Devoe Show Card Tempera 
Colors...used and recommended by 
Professional Signmen, Cardwriters, 
Display and Poster Artists...The super- 
bright spectrum colors of Craftint- 
Devoe Show Card Tempera Paint 
give results that exceed your highest 


expectations. 
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WORLD'S Siz FINEST 


Art classes are so much fun, when teacher makes SURE 
her little artists use Craftint-Derayco non-toxic 

Poster Paints. Little eyes twinkle at the brilliance of 
these high-quality colors... . From the lightest yellow 

to the deepest violet, each color vibrates with life 

‘and radiance! They’re all intermixable and true to the 
color spectrum . . . in perfectly coordinated color ranges. 


Craftint-Derayco Poster Paints are the outstanding 

colors most preferred by Art Schools, Colleged and 
Commercial Artists. They’re smooth-flowing, finely ground, 
and easy-stirring . . . they'll not bleed, smudge, 

crack or peel... and Craftint-Derayco Poster Colors 

have EXTRA high covering power. . . may be thinned 
with water. Priced to fit any school’s budget. . . 
Craftint-Derayco Poster Colors give the teacher a 

chance to really encourage the young creator. 


AVAILABLE IN 20 COLORS — 6 SIZES 





YUMMY colo 


Write today for FREE Craftint-Derayco and 


Craftint-Devoe Color Folders. 


THE CRAFTINT MANUFACTURING CO. 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO « 
Main Office: 




















CLEVELAND 


1615 Collamer Avenve, Cleveland 10, Ohio 
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Arts and Activities is featuring this year a series of monthly articles on leaders in 
art education. Although you probably will find some material on these educators 
in ‘Who's Who" publications we believe that this origina! biographical and auto- 
biographical material is quite unique and we hope that it will be of interest to 
teachers of art as well as college art students who are preparing to be teachers. 
If you like the idea and believe that we should continue it, why not drop us a line? 


In fact, since we are experimenting with a letters column this spring, we want you 
to write us about any aspects of the magazine that you like or dislike. After all, how 
else are we to know if Arts and Activities is the kind of publication you want? We 
will welcome constructive suggestions as well as reasons why Arts and Activities 
may not fit your needs. 


We know that there are some teachers who would like us to produce a magazine 
of patterns, of easy "how-to-do-its."' But we believe that such material is the lazy 
teacher's crutch. Everyone agrees that planning creative activities for children 
and youth takes more time and initiative than mimeographing outlines. But the 
conscientious teacher's goal—as well as responsibility and duty—is to present 


activities that encourage children to think creatively and to solve problems in their 
Own way. 


The individual who is known for his ability to develop original and constructive 
ideas is a boon to any community. In your total educational program, the plan of 


art activities can be the greatest contributing factor in developing this type of 
citizen. 


Sincerely yours, 
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TEACHERS — write today for FREE sample set of 6 SHIVA Nu-Tempera colors on 


your school stationery. 
g | | y A (since the supply is limited, offer may be withdrawn at any time without advance 
notice) 
ARTIST'S COLORS 


433 WEST GOETHE ST. ee CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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Let's sound off! 

A “Letters” column in a magazine is in- 
tended as a place for readers to blow off 
steam—not a perfectly acceptable spot 
for the magazine to blow its own horn. 
We want comments, criticism, questions 
and ideas for this column. Subject mat- 
ter? Unlimited. We want to know about 
specific articles that please or displease 
you. We need your ideas on titles, print- 
ing, layout, readability and anything else 
you want to talk about. Because unless 
we have them we shall have to give up 
our “Letters” column. We don’t want to 
print only compliments month after 
month—no matter how nice they sound 
to us. 

Please think of this readers’ forum as a 
sounding board for your ideas or a wail- 
ing wall for your gripes. And let us hear 
from you!—Editor. 


Two who left... 
I like an arts magazine that gives ideas 
and projects which could be used in a 
regular classroom situation. Many projects 
in your magazine are not useful because 
they require expensive media. Too many 
activities are suitable only for a large art 
area. There are too few practical projects. 
I think you could use more simple activi- 
ties suitable for youngsters .. . 
Mrs. I. Henshaw 
Chicago, Illinois 


I received my first subscription te Arts 
and Activities a few days ago. I used your 
magazine a few years ago and found 
in it many articles and patterns useful 
in my classroom. I cannot begin to ex- 
press my disappointment in the change 
in the present issue. There is nothing that 
I can really uso in a rural school room 
. Please do not send me any more 
issues as I’m not acquainted with any art 
instructors that would find them useful. 
Mrs. Viola Stanek 

Keystone, Iowa 


And many stay... 

Your film strip, “How to Use Junior Arts 
and Activities”, has been used with a 
group of teacher education students here 
at school. The magazine Arts and Activi- 
ties is in the hands of some students 


every day . . . I have recommended it 
highly to all art teachers and classroom 
teachers, and it is starred on our State 
Bibliography of Art Education materials. 
Lillian F. von Storch, Consultant 

Teacher Education Department 

Rhode Island School of Design 
Providence, Rhode Island 


-I am an art educator from Berlin 
and staying in the U. S. as guest of the 
State Department*for six months to study 
the American manner of art education. 
Your magazine showed me a good part 
of this subject. If it is possible I would 
like to have some numbers for demon- 
strations in Germany to my students, the 
staff members of my college, the art as- 
sociations and publishers because we 
do not have anything of this high 
quality.... 

Rudi Muller 
Muncie, Indiana 


Thanks for the excellent service. Our art 
department always looks forward to Arts 
and Activities. It is a delight and an in- 
spiration to all our classes... 


Sister Mary Augustine, S.S.N.O. 
Mount Mary College 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


We are ordering six copies of your 

“Teacher's Guide” for this office and I 

have suggested that the Art Institute try 

to secure 50 copies on consignment in 

connection with a Young People’s Art 

Exhibit for which the theme is “Creative 
Activities in our Schools”. 

A. G. Pelikan 

Director of Art 

Milwaukee Public Schools 


My two supervisors who work in the ele- 
mentary field and I agree that your 
“Teachers Guide for Using Arts and 
Activities in the Classroom” is one of the 
best aids to teachers because of the ex- 
cellent philosophy of art education con- 
sistently expressed throughout the book 
. I am recommending its purchase for 
each of our 105 elementary schools. 
Archie Wedemeyer 
Director of Art Education 
San Francisco Unified School District 
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By MAX KLAEGER 


Art Teacher, Dachau, Germany 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR: Max Klaeger first came 
to the United States in 1950 on a State Depart- 
ment one-year scholarship grant. At that time he 
had completed a five-year college program in 
Munich and passed examinations for a license 
to teach art in Bavaria. He took his master's 
degree at the University of Minnesota early in 
the summer of 1951 and returned to Germany 


to teach art. He came again to Minnesota in 1953 
to continue with his doctorate program and to 
collect data for his thesis. During the past year 
Mr. Klaeger has been an art teacher at the 
Oberrealschule Dachau. In this article he states 
his objectives for art teaching and outlines his 
approach for developing these teaching aims 
through his program of art activities. 
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To understand a report on art in a Bavarian school an 
American reader needs a little background information. 
In Germany art is an obligatory subject on which promo- 
tion into the next grade may depend. At the Dachau 
school where I teach there is no art room nor any sub- 
stitute for one. The school provides no material, but some 
paper and cardboard are supplied by a Dachau paper 
mill. Since the school rooms are crowded, with classes 
ranging up to 57 pupils, group work is impossible. The 
school is coeducational; one-third of the students are girls. 
There are three grade levels: fifth, sixth and seventh. The 
310 students range in age from 101% to 15 years and are 
divided into seven classes, 


My art teaching has two aims: (a) to bring forth and 
develop the formative powers of the child’s art expression 
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as a necessary part of his growth and (b) to guide the 
child to an understanding of art and to the acquisition 
of certain basic skills. 


For the accomplishment of the first aim, the child is al- 
most entirely dependent on the teacher. If the teacher 
creates the right atmosphere, presents a topic that is inter- 
esting, evokes an affective response and helps the child 
to find his own individual way of reacting to the task, the 
overall class result will be good. In general, however, the 
child may be unable to repeat his excellent performance 
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in an unconducive or indifferent atmosphere outside of 
school. Deplorable as this may be, I console myself that 
art experience is only one aspect of the child’s life in 
school. My aim is satisfied if art plays its part in each 
child’s growth. Once it has served this purpose, the teach- 
ing circumstances and the results may disappear from the 
child’s consciousness. Later on, the grownup person finds 
it a riddle that he once produced such colorful and ex- 
pressive images. This confirms the thesis that child art is 
a growth of nature, a product for which the child is only 
partially responsible. It is not surprising that in looking 
at genuine child art adults are moved by a nostalgic regret 
for having lost the naiveté of youth. 


To create a good working atmosphere in which freedom 
and a feeling of satisfaction and pleasure are present, 
various art media and techniques are used. These include 
transparent and opaque water color painting and ink 
drawing with pen and brush. Paper mache is used for 
sculpture and puppetry. Sculpture, relief carvings and line 
engravings are made with plaster of Paris. Cutting, tear- 
ing and mosaic techniques are developed in colored paper. 


Collage and various types of cloth applique are attempted. 
Print processes are covered through the use of linoleum, 
cardboard and potatoes. Lettering problems and the con- 
struction and illustration of books are also important art 
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projects. Other processes like behind-the-glass painting 
and etching (these are not common in American schools 
but they are traditional in German folk art) are intro- 
duced at different times during the school year. 


To meet the second aim, an attempt is made to prolong 
the natural artistic attitude of the child as long as pos- 
sible and at the same time to fortify this attitude against 
the growing impact of sophisticating, often anti-artistic, 
forces. In practice this is done by encouraging the stu- 
dents to work independently on self-chosen art projects in 
school and at home. Thus it is hoped that the boy or girl 
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will carry on artistic activities after having left school. To 
encourage the students to do independent home work, 
paper and cardboard are distributed from time to time 
among the boys and girls. 


A second suggestion for independent, voluntary work is 
the making of “art books”. This project is designed to 
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acquaint the children with the vast realm of art, which in 
the popular view is still confined to drawing, painting, and 
sculpture. I urge the children to start collecting reproduc- 
tions, originals and photos of works of art ranging from 
sculpture to kitchen utensils, from woodcuts to clothes, and 
to arrange them in a booklet. From time to time I distrib- 
ute extra materials from my files in order to stimulate 
the children’s picture collecting. Through bi-weekly ex- 
hibitions of exemplary art reproductions of old and new 
masters and through exhibiting one or two color prints 
of relevant art in the classrooms, the students learn about 
the vast realm of art. Also, the students’ own art work is 
regularly posted on the large wooden boards which hang 
on a wall in every classroom. 


The outcomes of last year’s teaching were quite encourag- 
ing. In the end-of-the-year exhibition, about a third of the 
total student population was represented with one or two 
superior examples of art work. The voluntary art book 
collecting was encouraging: up to 60 per cent of the 
classes participated. In voluntary home work, however, the 
ratio between paper and cardboard issued and returned 
paintings and drawings was not very high. 

A synthesis of education through art and education for 
art helps the student to develop fully and to acquire skills 
and attitudes that make him a more active participant 
in the cultural life of his country. This is the goal toward 
which we work. ° 
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Attractive result of garden-dye process is Easter party centerpiece. Imagine the pride of kindergartners who made it! 
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FROM THE GARDEN 


No, not an Easter egg hunt in the garden—but a search for Easter egg designs among nature's own colors. 
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By AUGUSTA M. SCHREIBER 


Kindergarten Teacher 
South Elementary School, Littleton, Colo. 


Long before chemical dyes were available, the 
peoples of Europe went out into gardens and fields 
in spring to find the makings for decorative Easter 
eggs. The process described here came from descen- 
dag ae eee eae, Finished design shows subtlety of nature's colors, makes 
ih es data ak cuniily at Gaewviay ond ends student aware of color richness in everyday materials. 
with a highly individual product. The process ap- 

peals to all ages and is within the scope of the 

smallest children as demonstrated by these photos 

from a kindergarten class. 


The materials to accumulate are these: 
Raw eggs, not necessarily white 


“ale ’ In the way of equi cat : , 
Nine-inch squares of white cloth y of equipment, the activity requires only 


a hot plate and some enamelware cooking vessels. 





String 

Oil The design is applied to the raw egg by arranging 
A one-quart measure of red onion skins the greens and making sure that their contact with 
Two quarts of water the egg is firm. A tightly bound square of cloth 
Fresh green leaves from garden or woods keeps the arrangement in place. Young children may 


Greens from produce (celery leaves, parsley, en- need help with the string in tying the square of 
dive, watercress, onion rings, carrot greens, Sa- cloth around the egg. 


voy cabbage, red cabbage, sliced carrots, etc.) The designs are set by (continued on page 50) 













s. 


Process lies within ability of children as young as kindergartners. These children dyed eggs shown here. 
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Clever details in frieze on "Life in the Big City" illustrate children's freedom in making it. Its uni proves 
effectiveness of Sr. Thomasita's purposeful guidance. Frieze is work of older children at Studio San Damiano. 
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By SISTER MARY THOMASITA, 0O.S.F., M.F.A. 


Head of Studio San Damiano 
Cardinal Stritch College 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


and MARGARET DAGENAIS, M.A.E. 


Assistant Professor of Education 
Loyola University 
Chicago, Illinois 


Every child is an artist. We cannot read or hear this 
statement too often to carry us through the years of 
teaching. We cannot forget that the innate ability of 
the child would lie dormant without the careful guid- 
ance of a good teacher. The concept of every child as 
artist (and every child potentially the adult who fash- 
ions the culture of the future) does not mean that he 
will be a “great artist”. It does mean that every 
human being has the ability to create art as a root 
activity and every human being has a need to do so— 
a need to fashion, design and enjoy beauty in daily 
living. 

The need for beauty is a real need. It is not a luxury 
item in life or in the curriculum. The capacity to make 
and create art forms is fundamental; to ignore it is 
to stunt and cheat a human power. To develop this 
capacity in every child is to develop a capacity for a 
fuller, richer, more complete life; to develop a society 
able to make adult choices about beauty in daily liv- 
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Anne Strassman used cut paper for mosaic-like town of Far- 
away. San Damiano groups get to use all possible media. 
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Though Mr. Owl posed for both, paintings in back- 
ground by Alice and Ardis Jensen show their indi- 
viduality. The directed method stimulates creativity. 


Very young children suffer no inhibition in creative 
process. Debby Sleevl, age 4, right, smiles at happy 
faces peering from children's train, while Katie 
Ahlhauser, age 4, admires crayon illustration she 
and Debby made of their Christmas shopping fun. 
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Donald Blom explains water color process he used in 
creating this still life display. The two listeners are Lois 
Zillman, Barbara Mallinger. Al! three are in fourth year. 


ing; to acknowledge that beauty as well as truth is an 
attribute of being. Just as it is imperative that we teach 
children to read, we must follow through on the same 
principles and teach them to make things well and to 
choose the objects they live with in good taste and with 
confidence in their judgment. It is the only way to avoid 
another generation of adults who “don’t know anything 
about art, but — ” 


Once we are convinced—really convinced—that art is a 
necessary part of any whole education then we can turn 
our attention to the child in school who depends for a 


These are three of the 40 youngsters who look forward each 
Saturday to art class conducted by Sr. Mary Thomasita at 
Studio San Damiano, located at Cardinal Stritch College. 


great part of his esthetic formation (or malformation) 
upon us, the teachers. 

Children under six years of age are prolific and spontan- 
eous in their expression. They require little encourage- 
ment and practically no instruction. (Try to keep a pencil 
or crayon out of their hands and off the walls!) Yet they 
ingeniously capture the essence of a complex structure 
and are satisfied to simplify the presentation of a house, 
a person or a tree with a mere symbol. 

Unfortunately in one sense (and fortunately in another 
since it is part of normal growth) this freshness of ob- 
servation and spontaneity of expression changes as the 
child develops. The child’s vision grows as he grows. The 
same child whose mind was active at six years of age 
tends to become barren in the adolescent years unless the 
art program has been carefully planned to meet the 
changes of growth and development. These problems are 
of serious import to the teacher who hopes to be one of the 
people who help the child’s creative interest develop from 


, his early years into maturity. 


Accepting the need for creative growth in art we are con- 
cerned as teachers to use the best means we can to guide 
the child in this development. Of the many means pos- 
sible, we suggest one which can be presented as a three- 
fold plan: . 

(1) Use new and different approaches employing the 
directed method of teaching art. This implies 
avoiding either extreme of dictation or uncon- 
trolled self-expression. 

(2) Present planned and varied subject matter. 

(3) Provide exciting and healthy variation of media. 


Let us explore the first point—the “method”. Frequently 
the teacher is at a loss when faced with giving art 
“lessons” to his class. In (continued on page 46) 


Peter Lichtner and Mary LeMieux, both age II, invite 
viewer to judge for himself as they pose before their self- 
portraits. Art class gives them excitement, fun, growth. 
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Victor D’Amico has been a pioneer in developing 
creativeness in persons of every age—from pre- 
school child through amateur adult. His own train- 
ing was formal and academic and it was through his 
own experimentation and the stimulus of the teach- 
ings of John Dewey and Angelo Patri that he devel- 
oped his creative philosophy. Teaching in the 
summer classes of the Child Study Association in 
settlement houses reinforced his conviction that he 
wanted to devote his career to art education. 


Concerning his choice of art teaching as a career, 
D’Amico says: “Why does one choose a particular 
career for his life work? I have often asked myself 
why I chose to teach art. Perhaps it goes back to my 
junior high school days in Angelo Patri’s school. 
Patri had a high regard for art and made us feel 
it was a noble pursuit, and that one was not quite 
whole without it. 


“It was there that I did my first unofficial teaching, 
assisting the art instructor in an occasional class. 
At that early stage I liked the feeling of working 
with others in creative activity and I recognized a 
quality that made us all seem partners in an im- 
portant undertaking. Today I would call that a 
‘spiritual’ quality.” 

As teacher and Head of the Art Department at the 
Fieldston School D’Amico was able to develop his 
philosophy that art experiences can be vital factors 
in the creative development of the individual in a 
progressive and stimulating atmosphere. While his 
experience included the lower age levels, he focused 
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on the adolescent. Uninterested in the status quo in 
education, he concerned himself with new ideas and 
with his Art Department colleagues developed many 
of the new techniques that were set forth in his 
writings. 

D’Amico says, “When I began teaching profession- 
ally I set up a kind of barometer for myself based 
on my early experience—that creative teaching 
should have the basis of friendship which acts like 
a catalyst in bringing people together. If this is 
absent, then creativity is either at a low ebb or 
non-existent. I discovered that when I used the 
formal methods I had learned, I met with a certain 
passive resistance, a docility and a coolness. The 
work was turned out all right but it lacked any 
spark of individuality. As a result I rejected the 
teaching devices and pat methods which I had ac- 
quired with hours of painstaking effort. | decided 
to meet children face to face and friend to friend. 
I tried to find out what they thought about, what 
they felt, what they wanted to do or be, what they 
dreamed about or wished for. Upon this I based 
all my teaching. My being interested in them as 
people made them interested in their work, and their 
work became a part of them. I found that nothing 
really creative resulted unless it was saturated with 
their personality, their ideas, their dreams, 


When the Museum of Modern Art initiated its De- 
partment of Education, Victor D’Amico was made 
Director. The Museum offered opportunities for 
pioneering on a wider scale and the chance to 
exhibit before the general public ideas and methods 
that were new and unfamiliar. Here he sponsored 
many experiments that contributed both to educa- 
tional philosophy and methods of teaching and here 
he designed and produced new art equipment and 
materials. The Children’s Holiday Carnival that he 
originated has won international attention. He was 
co-producer of the successful television program, 
“Through the Enchanted Gate,” and he sees in tele- 
vision a significant aid to creative teaching. 


D’Amico says, “We have come to regard the process 
as more valuable than the product. I have always 
regarded the person as more valuable than either. 
In a lot of years of teaching one can see what really 
happens to those who were once children in his 
classes. If these children (continued on page 42) 
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WHEN SKILLS GROW FAST 


By JOHN LIDSTONE 
Supervisor of Arts and Crafts 
Vancouver School Board 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada 


Photographs by ROGER KERKHAM 
Division of Visual Education 

Department of Education 

Government of British Columbia 


Paper mache has long been a favorite medium with intermediate teachers. New 
techniques have recently brought this old standby right up to date. Quite ambitious 
projects are now possible, even in the ordinary classroom, without the fuss and 
muss of a few years ago. 


The project demonstrated here by Robbie, a fifth-grader at the Prince of Wales 
School, Vancouver, British Columbia, is one of many such paper mache activities 
that have definite appeal for elementary school boys and girls. To be successful, 
however, such projects need careful planning. Provision should be made well in 
advance for old newspapers, containers for paste and water and for adequate stor- 
age for drying models. While original and creative use of the materials is of prime 
importance, the class should be impressed with the fact that an orderly use of the 
medium will result in a well-made model and a minimum of cleaning up. 

Robbie is showing us how to make an imaginary animal but the same technique can 
be used to make a great variety of figures, masks and designs. The method demon- 
strated uses a rolled paper “armature” or frame, over which paper strips soaked in 
paste are used to fill out the form. The model when dry becomes firm and durable. ° 


ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 





Robbie prepares long tubes of 
newspaper (binding them with tabs 
of gummed tape) for "armature. 


He starts to model his imaginary 
animal by making the legs. He 
creases tubes into position and ties 
them with string to hold in shape. 





As framework of body takes shape, 
Robbie ties another tube into 
place. If model were to be large so 
that it would require extra support, 
soft wire (such as stovepipe wire) 
could be rolled inside paper tubes. 


Extra rolls of paper form head and 
"humps" for Robbie's model. Strips 
of gummed paper keep rolls in posi- 
tion and add strength to armature. 
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continued 






To fill out some parts of his model, 
Robbie adds more wads of paper. 


Finally satisfied with armature, 
Robbie cuts up some long strips of 
paper to make into paper mache. 


While newspaper strips are soaking 
in water, Robbie mixes some wall- 
paper paste to cream consistency. 


Now he carefully pulls the moist 
newspaper strips through paste... 


















. . . and wraps around armature. 


After covering framework with wet 
strips he adds layer of dry ones. 
These he smoothes in place with 
brush dipped into thin paste mix- 
ture. He alternates layers of dry 
and wet strips until model reaches 
the proportions he has visualized. 


When final strips have been ap- 
plied Robbie gives model a coat of 
paste, then adds layer of Kleenex. 


Final step is careful smoothing of 
tissue so that no unsightly over- 
laps will show. Model is then 
ready to store in good circulation 
of air so that it dries properly. 
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continued 


When model is thoroughly dry, 
Robbie gives it a coat of tempera 
and while paint is drying he glues 
in place shredded rope “mane”. 


Robbie adds decorative straws .. . 


. .. and hangs button eye in piace. 


Now he can add color. Shading 
dry-brushed on gives imaginary 
animal exactly the right look. 


ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
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One of our first goals in the high school art class is to 
motivate free expression and to integrate in students’ 
initial efforts the feeling gf movement, space and form. 


Painting, sketching and basic designing partly accomplish 
this, but the concept of form or shape inevitably leads to 
students’ desire to create in three dimensions. 


One of my classes agreed to use stovepipe wire for its 
first three-dimensional experiments. The simple, economi- 
cal project required only plain stovepipe wire, previously- 
used linoleum blocks for bases and pliers. No absolute 
theme was established but many of the final results were 
either human or animal figures. 
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High school art students 


project form, motion in 


LIVE 
© WIRE 


By GUEL M. DOSTAL 
Art Supervisor 
Minot, N. Dak., Public Schools 


Frank Brockey, a tenth-grader aged 17, made the three 
wire sculptures on this page as well as the one on the 
cover. These were not singled out as competitively finer 
than those of other students but because wire sculpture so 
interested the youth that he produced a number of fin- 
ished projects. His efforts reached a climax when one of 
Minot’s leading hotels purchased the chicken sculpture 
(see cover) to be used as a permanent dining room dis- 
play. 

With all the students, the activity met instant enthusiasm 
and success and many of them continued it in leisure 
time. e 
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The possibilities of jewelry making were ex- 
plored in an enthusiastic discussion by approv- 
ing teen-agers in my first year high school art 
class. The class was composed of boys and girls 
enrolled in the first semester of the ninth grade 
art course required of all young people in the 


Chicago Public Schools. 


Not only were all the students interested in the 
possibilities of making many kinds of jewelry, 
but I was particularly happy to note the re- 
sponse of those who had previously displayed 





| SILVER UtWELAY: 3 PRQVECTS 


By GORDON MARKWART 


Art Teacher, Harrison Technical High Schoo! 
Chicago Public Schools 


a limited interest in two-dimensional art pro- 
jects. As the work progressed some of these 
young people proved to be the ones best suited 
to lead those phases of the project that could 
best be accomplished in small’ groups. 


After discussing the possibilities of many ma- 
terials the class decided to work on rings, cuff 
links and tie-bars in silver. Each student made 
one piece of jewelry from his own original de- 
sign, spending an average of 30 cents for the 
silver used. 


ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 


Tip 


Making the Designs 

As we began to discuss the problem of designing 
jewelry one disturbing factor became apparent. 
From previous drawing experiences these boys 
and girls frequently carried over a tendency to 
make intricate pictorial arrangements that 
lacked design appeal or were too involved to 
be executed in silver. 


This difficulty was resolved after the students 
experimented with the material and became 
aware of its potentialities and of the limitations 
of the tools at our disposal. In the course of this 
experimentation, several students tried to work 
out designs that were difficult—almost impos- 
sible—to construct. They learned through work- 
ing with the material that simplicity in design- 
ing is almost a prerequisite in the construction 
of silver jewelry. 


The students soon turned away from intricate 
designs and began to develop simple, primitive 
linear patterns featuring repetition of similar 
shapes, curved lines, and bar and dot combina- 
tions. To encourage this simplicity I brought in 
reproductions of designs from various cultural 
periods that emphasized linear pattern: Greek 
architectural detail, African wood-carvings and 
American Indian examples. I referred to the 
vast range of patterns and textures in nature 
in order to stimulate the students’ design-con- 
sciousness. 


At this point I felt we were ready to begin com- 

posing. Each student was asked to make a dozen 

different designs and to execute the best one Simple pattern in wire stripping is made with pliers. 
in silver. One effective approach evolved, 

wherein the students used a white tempera paint 

on black paper. The white represented the linear 

pattern and the black the background. girls as well as the boys found that they were 
The jewelry when finished showed an interest- quite capable of handling metal-working tools. 
ing variety of designs ranging from a simple Though there was of necessity more movement 
bar pattern to rhythmic free-form shapes. The around the room than normally, the interest in 
finishing a wearable piece of jewelry remained 
uppermost. I found the students eager to wear 
their jewelry and to show it to their friends. On 
finishing their pieces, they were eager to go on 
to more ambitious projects in silver. 


Tip of flame from soldering torch should not quite touch surfaces. 


= The following procedures describe the tools and 
materials required to make rings, cuff links and 
tie-bars. 

Rings 

Materials: 

(1) Sheet silver, 18 gauge, in strips three 
inches long and one-quarter inch wide. 

(2) Square silver wire, 18 gauge. 

(3) Round silver wire of a heavier gauge may 
be used to make dots. Brass or copper wires 
are also useful for this purpose. 

(4) Silver or hard solder (Easy-flow) and 
hard solder flux. 











(5) Spar-ex No. 2 (to clean away discoloration from 
the soldering). 

(6) Oxidizing solution. 

Tools: 

(1) Metal shears and wire snips. 

(2) Leather or rubber mallet and a steel anvil or a 
smooth piece of iron. 

(3) Metal ring mandrel. 

(4) Two pair of pliers, one with a flat smooth jaw 
and one with a round jaw or nose. 

(5) One set of Swiss files. 

(6) No. 00 steel wool. 

(7) No. 400A wet or dry carborundum paper and No. 
4 emery paper. 

(8) Tweezers. 

(9) Torch for soldering, and an asbestos board or 
several fire bricks. (Hardware stores carry torches 
that sell for about $7.00.) 


Working procedure: 

(1) Measure the finger width with a strip of paper 
and mark out the required length on the three- 
inch silver strip. Cut off the excess with the 
metal shears. Be careful to cut squarely. Use a 
file to remove rough edge. 

Use the pliers with the smooth jaw to bend the 
square wire to form the decorative pattern de- 
sired. This must be pounded with the mallet so 
that the bent wire piece will sit flat on the strip 
for soldering purposes. Sometimes it is necessary 
to file the underside of the wire. 

Place the strip and the bent wire design on the 
soldering block and assemble for soldering. 
Pieces to be soldered must be clean and should 
fit smoothly together. Moisten the pieces with 
the hard soldering flux, and place a sliver of the 
Easy-flow solder about a sixteenth of an inch 
square under each separate piece of the design. 
For quite long wire strips, place a piece of solder 
about every half-inch. 

Apply the torch flame so that its tip almost 
touches the object. Move the flame back and 
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To close ring, torch is applied to solder bits on crack. 
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forth to heat all the parts simultaneously, thus 
helping to prevent the melting of small pieces 
before the larger background has received suffi- 
cient heat. Continue to heat the assembled de- 
sign until the solder flows along its base. 

After cooling, bend the strip with the round 
nose pliers until the ends of the strip fit squarely 
against each other. It is not necessary to have the 
ring round at this stage. Bending the strip into 
an oval will facilitate its standing upright on the 
soldering block for the next soldering operation. 
Moisten the joined ends of the ring shape with 
the flux and stand it up on the block with 
the joint resting on the block. Place several pieces 
of the solder on the crack and apply the torch. 
The solder will flow into the crack and will gen- 
erally conceal it. 

Place ring in the solution made with Spar-ex No. 
2 for about 20 minutes. This will remove dis- 
coloration made by the torch. 

Place the ring on the mandrel and pound with 
mallet until it is perfectly round. 

Apply oxidizing liquid where desired to darken 
the recessed parts. 

Use the files to remove any rough edges, and No. 
400A carborundum paper to remove the marks 
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Cuff link finding is held with tweezers for soldering. 


of the file. Follow this with No. 00 steel wool to 
polish and to remove scratches made with the 
carborundum paper, and finish with No. 4 emery 
paper to produce a soft luster. 


Cuff Links 
Materials: 
(1) Sheet silver, 20 gauge, for background pieces. 


ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
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(3) 
(4) 
Tool 
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(2) Square silver wire, 14 gauge. 
(3) Commercial cuff link findings. 
(4) Silver solder and flux. 


Tools: 

(1) Metal shears to cut the background shapes. Use a 
jeweler’s saw if free forms are desired. 

(2) Flat-nosed pliers to form the design and a mallet 
and anvil to flatten for soldering. 

(3) A small vise. 


Silver strip for tie-bar makes hairpin turn around nail. 


(4) Soldering equipment. 
(5) Steel wool and emery paper. 


Working procedure: (The working processes are basi- 
cally the same as in ring-making. The use of a thinner 
gauge metal makes it easier to saw out various free- 
form backgrounds and to relate the shape of the back- 
ground to the design that is to be soldered on.) 

(1) Cut the square or rectangular background shapes 
with a shears and free form shapes with a saw. 
Smooth edges that are curled by the shears with 
mallet. 

Pound flat pieces of wire used in forming the de- 
sign and file on the under side to facilitate solder- 
ing. 

Cut the wire pieces that are to run the length of 
the back piece slightly longer and file them down 
after they are soldered. 

) Use the easy flow solder in the same manner as in 
ring-making and clean the pair in the Spar-ex 
solution. File rough edges and polish with emery 
paper. 

) Solder the cuff link finding with lead or soft 
solder. Place a piece of lead about one-eighth inch 
long on the center of the back side of the piece. 
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Metal engraver incises linear pattern on tie-bar strip. 


Apply the flame turned low, and as the lead begins 
to melt hold the cuff link finding in place with a 
tweezers. The solder or lead will harden quickly. 
Keep the flame away from the mechanical part of 
the cuff link finding. 

(6) Oxidize the recessed parts of the cuff link design 
where desired and remove excess oxidation with 
emery paper. 

(7) Steel wool the finished cuff link and polish with 
emery paper. 

Tie-bars 

Materials: 

(1) Sheet silver, 18 gauge, in 414x14-inch strips. 

(2) Square silver wire, 18 gauge. 

(3) Round silver wire of various gauges for making 
dots. 

(4) Silver solder and flux. 


Tools: 

(1) Mallet and anvil. 

(2) Wire snips. 

(3) Soldering equipment. 

(4) Spar-ex No. 2. 

(5) Oxidizing solution. 

(6) Steel wool, emery paper and files. 
(7) Metal engraver. 


Working procedure: 

(1) Form the design and solder it on the strip as de- 
scribed in ring-making. Do not let the design take 
up more than about two inches, as a little less than 
half the strip is to be bent under. 

(2) Bend the strip in a hairpin turn around a nail 
so that the ends press against each other, The 
underside should be slightly shorter. 

(3) File rough edges and polish as described pre- 
viously. 

Use the metal engraver if an incised linear pattern 
is desired in place of the raised wire design. 
Oxidize the grooves and use steel wool to remove 
excess oxidation. Bring to a high polish with 
emery paper. ° 
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CAPTAIN AND THE SHIiP—crayon painting by Kristine Landsberg 





JUNIOR ART.GALLERY 





I have been taking art lessons since I was seven years old from Sister Mary 
Thomasita, Cardinal Stritch College. Ever since I started I thought it was 
lots of fun. For a while I envied kids who could draw in perspective but 
I don’t any more. I like to use crayons and tempera best. 


One day our instructions for the art lesson were to make all the objects 
look just like they feel. We also were supposed to show textures. First we 
picked a subject. I chose a captain and a ship. I started out by drawing 
the ship, sun, water and clouds. Then right on top of the ship I drew the 
captain. Then came the textures. Every time we came to a new space we 
had to change our color or texture. The idea of drawing the captain on top , 
of the ship was to show that pictures do not have a foreground or a back- 
ground. 





I read once that artists often take just their first or last name or that they 
had a fancy way of signing their name. My nickname Tina comes from 
Kristine, so I decided to sign all my pieces with Tina, my artist’s name. 


This last summer I gave art lessons. I had three students, At the end of 
the summer we had an outdoor exhibit. The students ranged from five to 
eight years of age. It was fun teaching them but sometimes hard to hold 
their attention. They seemed to like painting best and to cut paper least. 
I tried to teach them the difference between positive and negative and to 
show how both of them make good design. (They still aren’t sure which is 
u! which.) In the beginning I made a rule, “No saying I can’t do it or I don’t 
know how.” This rule was good because everyone tried without saying 
anything. I think the kids had fun even if they got bored once in a while— 
and I had fun too. 


ae ~ Age 13, Grade 8 
nV} Fernwood School 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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SIX GOALS IN ONE WEEK 


Project that meets more than one objective 


crams many gains into short period of time. 


By WILLIAM T. LITTLE 


Art Director 
Maryvale School System 
Cheektowaga, New York 
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Versatility is a quality we all want. We like changes in our 
daily life—our diet, clothing and recreation. As art educators 
we are constantly looking for equipment, media and materials 
that will serve more than one function and one of our objec- 
tives in art education is to develop versatility in our students. 


One of the best ways of taking advantage of versatile materials, 
equipment and media, encouraging versatility in our students 
and developing this quality in ourselves is to create versatile 
class projects. Due to the great number of principles, theories, 
media and techniques we must cover in an art program a proj- 
ect that has only one or two objectives is hardly worthwhile. 
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- Therefore a project that meets a number of objectives helps the 
“i art teacher reach and satisfy the many differing personalities 
Is in his class. 

C- One such project at Maryvale was the creation of designs based 
s. on magazine advertising layouts. This one project introduced 
% advertising art with a discussion of strong and weak layouts, 
- covered design and composition while discussing shape and 
le space relationships and discovered the importance of color, 
. values and contrasts to layout and designs. Appreciation of 
j- contemporary art was encouraged by the realization that layout 
q men are artists, (continued on page 49) 
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A BOX CAMERA COMES TO CLASS 


Parts of the box camera: 
(1) Lens 

(2) Shutter 

(3) Shutter spring 

(4) Shutter release 

(5) Film winder 

(6) Horizontal viewer 
(7) Vertical viewer 

(8) Time exposure lever 
(9) Diaphragm stop 
(10) Tripod socket 


There's a box camera in everyone's life—and it's something we've 


all taken for granted. In sensitive hands it can be a tool of art. 


By ROBERT D. ERICKSON 


University High School 
The Laboratory Schools 
University of Chicago 


One morning Jim came to the art room before school opened and said, 
“My dad and mother had this camera at home and gave it to me. Can you 
show me how to use it?” 


Jim was one of several students who had asked for such information and 
the teacher suggested that he join the group of photobugs when he came 
to class later that day. 


After the art class got under way, the students interested in box cameras 
gathered around a large table. Jim’s new camera was placed with several 
older box cameras in the center of the table. 


“All these cameras,” the teacher explained, “are ‘box’ cameras. The older 
ones were given to us by parents who know we need equipment for student 
use. Here is one that was made in 1902. The film it was designed to use 
was a large roll film that is not readily available today. I have converted 
it to take sheet film. The other two cameras are from the early "twenties. 
They use a roll film that is still available. One interesting thing about these 
old cameras is that when you understand them you can use any modern 
box camera. 


“Jim, your new camera is far more beautiful than these. It was patterned 
after the expensive twin-lens reflex type. It has a large viewing lens, pegs 
for connecting a flash gun and a carrying strap for convenient quick shoot- 
ing. The old cameras had small viewers, hand straps, no connection for 
flash and unglamorous cases. But both the old and the new ones will take 
good pictures.” 


The teacher asked for ideas about the kind of pictures a box camera could 
be used for and the students listed nature pictures (landscapes, seascapes, 
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camp pictures, animals), vacation and picnic pictures, outdoor scenes, and 






people at work and play. 


“Most people think that the box camera can take pictures only in bright 
sunlight,” the teacher said. “Few realize that it can take pictures in the 
shade or rain; it can take closeups, portraits and candids, action and night 
shots and even color—though the lens is not fully corrected for really sharp 
color pictures. 


“As to the camera itself, it’s a light-tight box similar in operation to the 
human eye. Let’s compare the eye and the camera. What do they have 
in common? 


“First, both the camera and the eye can focus. Second, both the camera 
and the eye can register an image. The eye registers the picture on a sensi- 
tive surface called the retina, and the camera registers an image on a 
sensitive surface called the film. Third, the camera and the eye control 
the length of time an image is viewed—the camera’s mechanical shutter 
acting much like the eyelid. And finally, both the camera and the eye 
control the amount and brightness of the light by enlarging or reducing 
the opening through which the light passes. The pupil of the eye grows 
larger or contracts, and the camera has a metal strip with various sized 
openings that fits over the lens.” 


“The camera and eye differ in some ways, though,” Alice remarked, “The 
camera doesn’t have a brain to interpret what it sees.” 


“The camera records a permanent picture and the eye doesn’t,” Jim added. 


“That’s right,” the teacher said. “Since the camera records and doesn’t 
think, you have to do the controlling and seeing. Each of you has his own 
sense of what is interesting and beautiful. Each of you selects what is 
important to you. You make the camera your slave, not your master. Make 
it take what you see.” 


“It’s very gray out today,” said Nancy. “Can a box camera take pictures 
in such dim light?” 

“With the proper film and exposure, pictures can be taken in practically 
any kind of light,” the teacher replied. 


“Now I’m going to give you a problem to discuss for the remainder of the 
class period. In a classroom with 40 pupils let’s assume we have no freedom 
to move around or to go outside. We have just these three old cameras and 
Jim’s new one. We have no darkroom, no photo lights and no light meter 
or tripod—in fact, all we have are 40 pupils, four cameras, a teacher, desks 
and a room. What can we do photographically? This is your problem.” 
The students started their discussion as the teacher went to help other 
students in the class. The next day the photography group returned to 
present their findings and to discuss their solution of the problem with the 
teacher. These points made up their working plan: 

(1) We must discount the sheet film camera because we have no dark- 
room. That leaves us with three cameras. Jim’s camera takes 12 pictures, 
the other two each take eight so we have a total of 28 pictures. 


(2) Each student in a room of 40 pupils could work with one other student 
and each pair could take one picture. 


(3) We think that no more than four students should take pictures out of 
their seats while other activities are going on. 


(4) It seems that each picture must be a time exposure and the plan for 
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Debbie, a pre-freshman, carefully tapes 
wax paper in film track before start- 
ing closeup work with box camera. This 
photo was taken in available classroom 
light in midwinter, a  three-second 
exposure on Super-XX film. Note ghost 
image at upper left edge of photograph. 





Spectacle lens (or magnifier) 
is taped over camera lens as 
next step in taking closeup. 
Time exposure lever (8) is up 
so light may pass through lens 
to record image on wax paper. 














































































































Mitchell holds yardstick on subject as image 
Bob (dark cloth over his head) Saiesss aman 
on wax ay surface. Distance from “Meas 
subject to front of camera is measured the lo 
at point where he gets sharpest focus. image 
viewe 
Films 
The } 
each picture should be discussed with the teacher beforehand and with the box ¢ 
students whose pictures are to be taken. Sever 
(5) We think the class won’t be disrupted if only one picture is taken each ye 
class period, but pictures could be taken during any activity time—not ark 
only during art class. iil 
(6) Perhaps the class could build a photo book with the 20 pictures. They piece 
might record what goes on in one class or in several classes. light 
(7) The rolls of film can be developed and printed at the drugstore. A ne 
The teacher appreved these suggestions and said, “Let’s see how well they relea: 
work. Suppose each of you plans his picture, working with another person pictu 
in the class, and when your plans have been made, we’ll talk them over. Othe: 
Try to keep the following points in mind: to or 
“Be as inconspicuous as possible and make arrangements quietly with the With 
person or persons you are photographing. Try to make the picture natural wind 
and unposed. You have only natural light so set the camera on bulb (B) Eastr 
or time (T) shutter setting. Place the camera on a rigid support—books. use, t 
desk or box. Advise your subject when to hold still and for how long. Be 
sure you can see in your mind exactly what you want in the picture. Then 
wait for the right moment to shoot. Exposure times will depend on the film 
you are using. Finally, check with me before you shoot.” 
Soon two students were ready with their plans for a closeup portrait. 
“You can’t just snap that kind of picture,” the teacher explained. “Several | 
preparatory steps must be taken even before the film is loaded into the 
camera. Here are the steps to follow: 
“One, tape a piece of wax paper tightly stretched in position where the film —_ 


usually tracks. Then tape a closeup lens or simple magnifying lens over 
the front of the camera. Third, throw a dark cloth over your head and 
move the camera back and forth (toward or away from the object) until 
you obtain sharp focus on wax paper. 





Viewer is marked to cover ex- 
actly the same area as wax paper J ; 
image. Marking on viewer is nec- Now measure carefully the distance from the front of the camera to the 
essary only when camera is less object and jot it down. Compare the image in your viewer and on the wax 
than 5 feet away from subject. paper. Mark the viewer with pen and ink to cover the same area as the 
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image on the wax paper. Now you can remove the wax paper and load the 
camera. 


“Measure carefully the distance from the subject to the camera to be sure 
the loaded camera is in exactly the same place as when your wax paper 
image was sharpest, and check the image in the modified line on the 
viewer. With these guides carefully checked, you are ready to shoot.” 


Films and Cameras for Classroom Use 


The photographs that illustrate this article were taken with a 1925 model 
box camera and Super-XX film using only available light in the classroom. 
Several kinds of film are available for class work. Eastman’s Super-XX and 
Ansco’s Superpan Press take good pictures in natural light with exposures 
of two to four seconds if the classroom is well lighted. If the classroom is 
dark, four to six seconds may be necessary. Neither film should be used 
with a box camera in bright sunlight! Such fast film requires that a small 
piece of black tape cover the number window between pictures to prevent 
light leaking into the camera and fogging the film. 


A new roll film called Tri-X, available only in No. 620 and No. 120, was 
released in the fall of 1954 by Eastman. In a very bright sunlit room 
pictures may be taken near the window with just a click of the shutter. 
Otherwise the time necessary on winter days or on dull days is one-half 
to one second. This film is too fast for outdoor use with a box camera! 
With this film, too, a small piece of black tape must cover the number 
window. 


Eastman Verichrome and Ansco Plenachrome are a bit slow for classroom 
use, the indoor exposure being five to ten seconds. 





Debbie and Bill warn Marianna to hold 
still for available room light portrait. 


Five freshmen—lIra, Mitchell, Cathy, 
Bob and Steve—examine various types 
of box cameras during author's discus- 
sion. This photo is 4-second exposure 
in available light with a 1925 camera. 
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Concentrating on his forest fire draw- 
ing, Arnold seems not to have moved a 
muscle during Nan's 4-second exposure. 





Some typical box cameras and the size film they use are these: 
Ansco Flash Clipper, Film #616 (16 pictures) 
Anscoflex, Film #620 (12 pictures) 

Ansce Readyflash, Film #620 (8 pictures) 

Argus 75, Film #620 (12 pictures) 

Beacon 225, Film #620 (12 pictures) 

Beacon 2, Film #127 (16 pictures) 

Brownie Bull’s Eye, Film #620 (8 pictures) 
Brownie Flash 620, Film #620 (8 pictures) 
Brownie Holiday, Film #127 (8 pictures) 
Brownie Hawkeye Flash, Film #620 (12 pictures) 
Kodak Duoflex III, Film #620 (12 pictures) 
Pho-Tak Eagle Eye, Film #620 (8 pictures) 


There are many, many more under such trade names as Rayelle, Right, 
Spartus, Tower, Vrede and Wirgin. 


The best box cameras are the all-metal ones with threaded holes for attach- 
ing a tripod, with time and instant settings, provisions for different lens 
openings and with flash synchronization. Close-up lenses are sometimes 
built in or they can be purchased at your camera store. Sometimes old specta- 
cle lenses can be used. 


Almost every family uses a box camera to record its history. Very few 
people realize what a fine tool the box camera can be. One well-known 
exhibiting artist-photographer has won several awards with his box camera 
prints. His equipment consists of a box camera made in 1920, some closeup 
lenses, a watchmaker’s magnifier (to enlarge the viewer image) and a set 
of filters. He has devoted his life to mastering the art of using the simple 
box camera. 


You can develop your sense of composition, selective eye and a high 
degree of skill with this simple efficient instrument—the box camera. ° 


Cathy measures distance from box cam- 
era to subject while Bob focuses on wax 
paper. Black cloth over his head keeps 
out stray light. Importance of caretul 
measurement can't se over-emphasized. 
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SHOP TALK 


“KITCHEN TABLE" KILN 

Much of the guesswork in copper enameling can be 
eliminated with Craftint Manufacturing Company’s 
COPPER ENAMELING HEATER KIT which features 
the transparent, heat-resistant glass dome. Popularly 


known as the —- 
“kitchen table” ©. } 

kiln, it permits e }| 7 
the enamelist to A ra 
see the firing | . 

process and watch —~ - 

his progress for | 

the first time in 

copper enameling oe 

history. It does } wd 

away with theo- 

retical firing times and reduces the margin of error to a 
minimum. The kit consists of a heater operating on 
110 volts AC or DC, a cord set, the glass dome, a lifter 
for removing the dome, a heater grid (coil cover), a 
trivet and two asbestos pads. It heats to 1500 degrees F. 
in a few minutes. Plugged into any electric outlet it is 
safe for use by youngsters or professional copper enamel- 
ists. Complete heater kits, including full directions, sell 
for $8.95 each. Write direct to The Craftint Manufactur- 
ing Co., Dept. AA, 1615 Collamer Avenue, Cleveland 10, 
Ohio. 


PRECISION-MADE KNIFE 

A new knife, a precision-made tool identified as the 
“No. 4”, is the latest addition to the family of X-ACTO 
knives. The No. 4 has an overall length of five inches 
and consists of a very slim (14-inch diameter) cylin- 
drical all-metal handle and a narrow (14-inch width) 
high carbon steel angled cutting blade. A knurled collar 
opens and closes the simple blade-gripping chuck. This 
is a fine new tool for cutting stencils, silkscreens and for 
other jobs requiring precision, The knife retails for 
only 25 cents and is available from your local art 
materials store. 


PROJECTOR ACCESSORIES 

Good news for the art room is the fact that KODA- 
SLIDE SIGNET PROJECTORS are now available 
with automatic changers. The automatic changer for 
the Signet offers the convenience of permanent storage 
and protection for slides in compact metal magazines 
which hold 36 cardboard slides. A simple push-pull 
of the changer handle projects the slide, stores it and 
automatically advances the magazine to the next slide. 
Prices for the automatic changer models are: Koda- 
slide Signet 300 Projector, Model A, with 5-inch £/3.5 
lens, $69.50; Kodaslide Signet 500 Projector, Model 
1, with 5-inch £/3.5 lens, $82.50; and Kodaslide Signet 
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500 Projector, Model 1, with 5 inch £/2.8 lens, $89.50. 


With the recent introduction of Kodaslide Signet 300 
and 500 Projectors, Filmstrip Model 2-F, the company 
is also now furnishing a new filmstrip adapter. This 
retains the same easy threading, rapid advance and 
protection against film scratching found in the former 
Kodak Kodaslide Filmstrip Adapter, according to the 
manufacturer, but has an improved mechanism to ac- 
cept filmstrips with damaged leaders. Complete loading 
and use instructions are permanently printed on the 
casting of the adapter so that it can easily be used by 
untrained operators. Check these new items at your 
nearest Kodak dealer. 


FELT AND FLOCKED PAPER 

Two items have come to our attention recently which 
we know will be of interest to art and classroom teach- 
ers. One of these is a package of 12 9x12-inch sheets 
of felt in assorted colors, that sells for $1.50. The other 
is a package of five 814x10-inch sheets of flocked 
paper (red, pink, maroon, (continued on page 43) 
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Free and Inexpensive Teaching Aids 


Below are listed free and inexpensive booklets, catalogs, and samples of- 
fered in the advertising and Shop Talk columns of this issue. To obtain 
free materials, simply fill in the coupons on this page, one coupon for each 
item you desire. Starred (*) offers require a small payment and requests for 
these items must be sent direct to the advertiser. Send all coupons to: 


READER SERVICE, ARTS & ACTIVITIES, 8150 NORTH CENTRAL PARK AVE., 


AUDIO-VISUAL 


Prints and Catalog. Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 
DeLongpre Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. Adv. 
on page 47. No. 174, 


BLOCK PRINTING 


Lesson plans. C. Howard Hunt Pen Co., Cam- 
den |, N. J. Adv. on page 50. No. 163. 


BRUSHES 


Booklet "Oil Painting" by LUDOLFS LIBERTS. 
M. Grumbacher, Inc., 484 W. 34th St., New 
York 1, N.Y. Adv. on page 48. No. 171. 


CRAFT SUPPLIES 


Catalog. X-Acto Inc., 48-91 Van Dam St., 
Long Island City 1, N.Y. Adv. on page 50. 
No. 182. 


SKOKIE, ILL. 


HANDBOOK '"Seramo Modeling Clay." 
Favor Ruhl & Co., Inc., 425 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 5, Ill. Adv. on page 49. No. 136. 


8 Page Folder. Frank Mittermeier, 3577 E. 
Tremont Ave., New York 65, N.Y. Adv. on 
page 47. No. 144. 


96 Page Art and Craft Catalogue. Dept. AA 
Crafters of Pine Dunes, Oostburg, Wis. 
Adv. on page 49. No. 124. 


No. 16 Catalog. Saxcrafts, Dept. AA3, Div. of 
Sax Bros., Inc., 1111 N. 3rd St., Milwaukee, 
Wis. Adv. on page 49. No. 109. 





Leaders 
(continued from page 19) 


as grownups have become friendly to 
people, to the arts, to their world; if 
they see with freshness and imagina- 
tion, if they still think creatively, if 
they seek creative expression for their 
children, it seems as if the job was 
well done. Teaching is helping people 
in the art of living. If it makes people 
live more richly, it is good teaching. 


“It is my conviction that art is becom- 
ing more and more important to us 
all; that the search for peaceful solu- 
tions to the world’s problems means 
finding a common denominator of 
friendship among the peoples of the 
earth. Art has been called ‘the uni- 
versal language’ and indeed it has the 
basic elements for bringing about a 
common understanding, not only in 
the recognition and appreciation of 
the various images of art, but in the 


sharing of a spiritual quality that is 
inherent in all creative experience.” 


Teaching graduate students brought 
into focus for D’Amico the need to 
make available up-to-date information 
throughout the country. As a result he 
was instrumental in bringing together 
a group of outstanding art educators 
who founded the Committee on Art 
Education of which he has been 
chairman since its inception. Through 
it he has helped to stimulate leader- 
ship among art teachers throughout 
the country. The Department of Edu- 
cation at the Museum of Modern Art 
now combines all of his major inter- 
ests and provides opportunity for the 
development of his basic philosophy 
which involves the intuitive approach 
to teaching, reinforced by scientific 
investigation and experimentation. 


And now for a few vital statistics. 
Victor D’Amicu was born in 1904 
and was educated in the New York 
City Public Schools. He attended 
Cooper Union and Pratt Institute be- 
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ENAMELING 


Text On Enameling. 40 page illustrated text 
on metal enameling. Techniques—tools— 
equipment—types of enameling—firing— 
finishes, etc. Thomas C. Thompson Co., 1539 
Deerfield Rd., Dept. JA, Highland Park, 
Ill. Adv. on page 46. No. 102. 


FELT TIP MARKER 


Flo-master School Bulletin. Cushman & Deni- 
son Mfg. Co., Dept. J-22, 153 W. 23rd St., 
New York II, N. Y. Adv. on page 49. 
No. 116. 


HAND PRESS 


Catalog. Rembrandt Graphic Arts Co., Inc., 
Stockton, N. J. Adv. on page 49. No. 186. 


LEATHERCRAFT 


Beautiful BIG Illustrated LEATHERCRAFT 
CATALOG. J. C, Larson Co., 820 S. Tripp 
Ave., Dept. 5602, Chicago 24, Ill. Adv. on 
page 47. No. 176. 


METALS 


Big Illustrated Do-It-Yourself METALCRAFT 

CATALOG, J. C. Larson Co., 820 S. Tripp 
Ave., Dept. 5602, Chicago 24, Ill. Adv. on 
page 46. No. 175. 


PAINTS AND CRAYONS 


Craftint — Derayco and Craftint — Devoe 
Color Folders. The Craftint Mfg. Co., 1615 
Collamer Ave., Cleveland 10, Ohio. Adv. 
on page 3. No. 166. 


Sample set of 6 Nu-Temperas. Shiva artists 
colors, 433 W. Goethe St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
Adv. on page 5. No. 181. 


Literature illustrating the newest Crayonex 
processes. Dept. SA-100, The American 
Crayon Co., Sandusky, Ohio. Adv. on back 
cover. No. 184. 


POSTER COLOR CIRCULAR AND BRO- 


CHURE ON SCHOOL ART FURNITURE. 


Milton Bradley Co., 74 Park St., Spring- 
field, Mass. Adv. on page 51. No. 185. 


TOOLS 


Catalog. Dremel Mfg. Co., Dept. 266-C, 


Racine, Wis. Adv. on page 47. No. 183. 


SILK SCREEN SUPPLIES 


Catalog. KS Supply Co., 4514 W. Burleigh St., 
Milwaukee 10, Wis. Adv. on page 47. No. 


fore securing his Bachelor of Science 
and Master of Arts degrees from 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. He served as Head of the Art 
Department of the Fieldston School 
from 1926 to 1948. In 1937 he was 
made Director of the Department of 
Education and the People’s Art 
Center at The Museum of Modern 
Art. Between 1944 and 1948 he 
served as Director of that institution’s 
War Veterans’ Art Center. Teaching 
techniques that were initiated in the 
War Veterans’ Art Center have been 
adopted with outstanding success io 
teaching the adult amateur in the 
People’s Art Center at the Museum. 


At various times D’Amico has been 
an instructor at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. For six seasons 
he taugh art in settlement houses and 
for a year he worked in the studio of 
Norman Bel Geddes, the industrial de- 
signer. He is author of the books 
Creative Teaching in Art and Theater 
Art. He has contributed as co-author 
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to Art for the Family, Visual Arts in 
General Education, How to Make Pot- 
tery and Ceramic Sculpture, How to 
Make Modern Jewelry and How to 
Make Objects of Wood. ° 





Shop Talk 


(continued from page 41) 


green and blue) that sells for 75 
cents. The flocked paper has a gum- 
med back so that it will stick to just 
about anything. Every art room 
should have a stock of these two items 
ready for students who experiment 
with collages or scrap material pro- 
jects. The felt, of course, will be ideal 
for projects in stitchery in which fab- 
rics of different kinds are appliqued 
to a backing. Or use the colorful felt 
for the backing and stitch other ma- 
terials to it. In any case, order your 
supply promptly from Jacronda Mfg. 

» Dept. AA, 5449 Hunter ee 
Philedephia 31, Pa. 
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MASKS AND MAGIC by Olive Riley, Studio Crowell, 
Publishers, 432 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y., 1955, $5.95. 
Nearly all cultures of the world, particularly primitive 
societies, have produced masks of one kind or another. 
Much has been written on the mask as an art form, as 
a totemic fetish or as a property in drama. Olive Riley, 
however, has written a book in which she has brought 
together representative collections of masks of many 
cultures. She has provided interesting information 
about masks in general and each mask illustrated in 
particular. She points out that the mask was usually an 
instrument of magical power in many societies. It 
often served as the bond between primitive man’s realm 
of ordinary existence and the realm of the unseen spirit 
world. The mask was generally intended to portray 
the unworldly, the imagined spirit as primitive man 
conceived him. Miss Riley has written with imagination 
and insight and has emphasized the thesis of the magic 
element quite strongly. 


An excellent range and selection of masks are illus- 
trated. Good photography and layout considerably en- 
hance the material shown. Masks by primitive societies 
and cultures of nearly every continent are included. 
Each mask is accompanied by a description of its 
possible origin, purpose and, where appropriate, its 
construction. 

Masks and Magic belongs on the list of “musts” for 
school libraries. As source material it has value for 
art, social studies, drama and other areas in the cur- 
riculum, The author, as a teacher of considerable ex- 
perience, has organized her material in a way that it 
will be most effective for teaching. Masks and Magic 
is not, however, restricted to enjoyment by students 
alone. It is a good addition to the literature on masks. 


BOY CREATES TOY, a film by Frank Bach, 16 mm. 
color, sound. Produced by Bailey Films, 
Inc. 20 min. Sale $60.00; rental $3.50. 
1955. 

ART BEGINS AT HOME, a film by Frank Bach, 16 
mm, color, sound. Produced by Bailey 
Films, Inc. 20 min. Sale $60.00; rental 
$3.50. 1955. 

The home rather than the school room is the setting 

for two new films by Frank Bach. In both the parent 

is shown as the one who provides the art experience 

for the child. Art Begins At Home shows children 

working with finger paint, potato printing and murals. 


The work is created freely by the children with the 


parent’s encouragement. Evidently the kitchen floor is 
the work space. The materials are simple and well 
adapted to the uses of the young children in the film. 
The finger paint in this instance is liquid starch with 
a small amount of tempera added. Other than the 
tempera paint the materials are those available around 
the house. 


Airplanes and boats are the toys in Boy Creates Toy. 
The keen interest of small boys in a toy of their own 
is well shown. The airplane and boat created by the 
small boy in the film are typical of his age level and 
creatively conceived. No especial technique or means 
is given. The spectator watches the boy solving his 
problem of construction. It is a good illustration of a 
child in action. One can see him choose his materials, 
evaluating his work as he constructs his toy and alter- 
ing his plans as he finds that one means of fitting 
pieces together won’t work or the effect is not one he 
wants. Then we see him at play with his newly created 
toys. ; 

These two films are the best of the series Bach has 
produced to date. They are particularly well thought 
out to illustrate creative ways of working. No tech- 
niques or directions are given directly—one sees them 
indirectly but never as a means to an end. These films 
would be valuable for showing before P.T.A. groups 
and teachers of children of the nursery, kindergarten 
and primary age levels. Their charm and worth lie in 
the approach to working creatively with children. It is 
implied rather than rigidly spelled out. 


FREE BRUSH DESIGNING by Lyn Egbert and Ruth 
Barnet, Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Inc., 
New York, 1955, $3.95. 
“Painting with a Brush” more aptly fits Free Brush 
Designing as a title. It treats techniques of handling a 
brush in a linear or caligraphic fashion rather than for 
the purpose of designing. Its merits are to be found 
in the free style it stresses, the possibilities of the tech- 
nique itself. It errs in that it attempts too much, con- 
tradicts itself with some static material and at times 
stresses some pretty uncreative approaches to handling 
a brush. Used very selectively, there is some good 
illustrative material. When the authors resort to stick 
figures and the make-something-from-a-circle method, 
it destroys the freedom and casual quality it stresses 
earlier. If properly edited, there is enough material 
here to interest students and teachers. The overabun- 
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' dance of illustrations and crowded 
| format are distracting. After all, one 
+ cannot get away from the premise 


that creative treatment in line draw- 
ings (with a brush) is a personal 
thing, achieved through experimenta- 
tion. Free Brush Designing starts off 
on that premise but quickly abandons 
it. Anyone interested in seeing what 
two teachers’ students have done with 
brush techniques should examine this 
book. 


PIN MOLD: a film produced by the 
International Film Bureau, 51 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois. 
Black and White, sound, 16mm., 
10 minutes running time. Rental 


$2.50, sale $50.00. 


The world of science continually re- 
veals material that contains abstract 
and dynamic forms of great beauty. 
Enlarged photographs of snow crys- 
tals, vorticellae or seed pods have 
fascinated and influenced many con- 
temporary painters. Pin Mold, a film 
showing the life cycle of two species 
of mold, is beautiful for its forms and 
its exciting movement as the mold 
develops. It was produced as an ex- 
pository film for use in science ini- 
struction, and art teachers have be- 
come equally interested in it. It 
should not be shown “to prove the 
kids that abstract art is okay because 
it exists in science”. The purpose for 
showing it is to awaken the viewer 
to universal character of beauty and 
the amazing phenomena of cell 
growth, This in itself should have im- 
plications for creativity. 


ENJOYING MODERN ART by 
Sarah Newmeyer, Reinhold 
Publishing Corporation, 430 
Park Ave., New York 22, 
New York, 1955, $4.95. 


The author of Enjoying Modern Art 
formerly headed the publicity depart- 
ment of the Museum of Modern Art. 
During her 15 years there she had 
occasion to prepare press releases on 
some of the leaders of the modern 
movement. It is not surprising that 
Sarah Newmeyer’s Enjoying Modern 
Art is more anecdotal than definitive, 
more concerned with how things 
come to be than why. Nevertheless, it 


is an informative book, full of inter- 


esting sidelights and descriptions. The 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 
IN TEXTILE PRINTING 


The American Crayon Company has 
recently announced that through the 
cooperation of its Educational De- 
partment and the Art Institute of 
Chicago, four regional scholarships 
will be available to enable art 
teachers to attend a six-week course 
at the Art Institute from June 25 to 
August 3, 1956. 


The scholarships are reserved for 
study in textile printing. Art teachers 
throughout the country are eligible 
and one from each of four areas of 
the U. S. will be selected for the 
award. The American Crayon Com- 
pany provides funds for full tuition 
and partial living costs. 


The aim of such teacher scholarships 
is to inspire and encourage active 
exploration of new materials, pat- 
tern design and creative textile 
printing. The 1956 workshop is the 
third in the annual series inaugu- 
rated two years ago at the School 
for American Craftsmen, Rochester, 
N. Y. The plan was designed to 
bring about a closer professional re- 
lationship between those who make 
art materials and the teachers who 
actually use them. 


The judges for the event are leading 
personalities in school administra- 
tion, creative teaching and profes- 
sional experience, among them Dean 
Hubert Ropp of The School of the Art 
Institute of Chicago, Derwin Ed- 
wards, Head of the Art Department, 
Miami University (Oxford, Ohio) 
and Ellen and Henry Kluck, out- 
standing husband-and-wife team of 
contemporary designers. 


More information and application 
forms may be obtained by writing 
either to The School of the Art Insti- 
tute, Chicago, Illinois, or the Ameri- 
can Crayon Company, Sandusky, 
Ohio. ° 
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ENAMELING 


KILN 


FOR SCHOOL USE 


have found enameling to be the perfect medium 

bya ko it is functional as well ae — . “ 
any plece up to 4%" in diameter an 

Hy mie Wwe tore sh a fundamental text and ne 
answer your technical problems. Kiln reaches enamel ne 
temperature quickly, is sturdy and affords ——¥ . 
trouble free creration. All parts easily replaceable at a 
nominal cost. 





FREE 
TEXT ON 


ENAMELING 


by Thomas E. Thompson. 
Send for ir copy of this 
40 page illustrated text on 
metal enameling. Tech- 
niques — tools — equip- 
mont—types of enameling 
—firing—finishes, etc. 


Silver plated metal—No pre-cleaning—No 
NEW formation of oxide scale—Costs little more 
than copper. 


c lete line of Opal t colors—beauti- 
MEW ful effects—write for sample. 


Write DEPT. JA for Complete Information 


ThomasC.ThompsonCo. 








The All New 
Silk Screen Process 
with 
() Completely Water 
Soluble Ingredients 


NO MESS -NOFIRE HAZARD 
AQUA MAGIC is the clean and easy way to learn Silk Screen 
Printing. Ordinary Top Water is the only solvent required. 
AQUA MAGIC opens the door to thousonds of creative 
projects not possible by other methods. 

AQUA MAGIC Direct Photo Stencil allows complete freedom 
of design. Professional Quality screens are unbelievably easy 
to make with this amazing new compound. 

AQUA MAGIC Water Soluble Stencil Remover eliminates 
oll scrubbing and volatile solvents. 
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author writes it for “intelligent people 
who have not the time or perhaps the 
inclination to make a study of modern 
art but would like to know more 
about it.” 


One would assume, however, that 
one’s enjoyment depended upon a 
knowledge of the artist’s life, the 
group with whom he was associated 
and the means by which he came to 
the attention of the art world. At 
times one has the impression that the 
author does not always sympathize 
with modern painting today. The 
reader's esthetic or perceptual in- 
sights are not sharpened by this treat- 
ment. Considering this latter omis- 
sion, Enjoying Modern Art is one of 
the better “guides” of this kind (and 
there have been well over two dozen 
books within the past ten years on the 
subject). 

Miss Newmeyer does not always 
group her subjects (the painters of 
the modern movement) into tight 
categaries. She has discussed them in 
a sequence and relationship that made 
for better reading and, for the lay- 
man, better understanding. The move- 
ments covered range from the Aoade- 
mian, the early 19th Century, to the 
post-World War II period. The latter 
treats mostly contemporary American 
painting. There will be readers who 
will raise their eyebrows at Miss New- 
meyer’s statement, “We (America) 
are not now and have never been a 
nation of creative artists.” 

Enjoying Modern Art is enjoyable 
reading. It is informative in an anec- 
dotal way. Art is coming less and less 
to be labeled modern. So well estab- 
lished has become painting of an ab- 
stract nature that it rarely provokes 
a storm these days, even among lay- 
men. In Miss Newmeyer’s opinion 
modern art is here to stay—so relax 
and enjoy yourself. ° 


Art For Every Child 


(continued from page 18) 


a desperate attempt to find “things 
to do” he frantically searches through 
education books for accepted meth- 
ods, lesson plans, rules and art exer- 
cises. When because of his dilemma 
he resorts to this practice he fails to 
see that the conventional method he 
has borrowed is all too often super 
ficial and stereotyped, not only lack- 
ing in vision and purpose but deaden- 
ing to any real creative work. A 
stereotyped method will produce a 
dead art. The dictational method 
frustrates the child to such an extent 
that usually he is afraid to create. 


Merely to teach a child rules of art 
and to set problems before him will 
not insure his understanding the un- 
derlying values. Further there is the 
danger of turning the art time into a 
dull chore with the end of the period 
a release from a task. The teacher 
cannot rely on a mere formula. En- 
thusiasm, emotion, imagination and 
enjoyment must be brought into play. 


Art is a language, a medium for ex- 
pressing ideas. As a language it 
should be used freely. A too conscious 
effort chokes creative spontaneity and 
stymies creativeness. Creativity im- 
plies a certain freedom of spirit. An 
over-concern with rules destroys free- 
dom so that the end results of expres- 
sion are devoid of emotion and 
imagination. Lack of use attophies 
these latter faculties and the child 
becomes enslaved to a technique. In 
consequence the child has no oppor- 
tunity to react to life sensitively and 
esthetically. 


The reason we have so many adults 
in the United States who feel inade- 
quate in art and who have no mature 
understanding of esthetics nor any en- 
joyable areas of art accomplishment 
is the unfortunate consequence of 
such a process of teaching. Perhaps 
one reason for the fact that the dic- 
tational method has succeeded in 
working a great havoc in so many 
schools is the fact that many teachers 
are not really qualified to teach art. 
They fall back on the dictational 
method to supply what they lack. 
While it serves as a crutch for their 
own weaknesses it can be wholly lack- 
ing in art value. We do not ask the 
teacher to teach arithmetic or reading 
without training, yet many are forced 
to follow an art study course for 
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“Stimulating! Opens exciting new opportuni- 
ties!”’ You'll echo this judgment when you 
see how the new DREMEL Moto-Jig Saw helps 
. ~ you in your arts and activities instruction. This 
e- } Gite Ss ae "4 b amazing power tool works equally well in 
' & wood, leather, light metal or plastics, because 
f P it’s powered by a real rotary motor. Children 
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nt j => oe : cutting out their own projects. Best of all, it’s 
of ‘ ; ~ ; ae. . : safe—foolproof blade guard protects against 
[com ; finger injuries. Even second and third graders 
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need for bolting and prevent vibration. 
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BETTY SWING LOOM 
(Pat. applied for) 


WEAVING 
WITHOUT WARPING 


One page of simple instructions and the 
flat shuttle are all you need to start weaving. 
Many beautiful articles 12 threads to the 
inch may be woven. 

Maximum size 18” x 26” 


BAGS TAPESTRY 
STOLES LUNCHEON SETS 
TOWELS RUGS IN SECTIONS 


The Betty Swing Loom is made of beautifully 
finished hardwood and plated hard steel 
pins. The pins are accurate to 2/1000th 
inch and a multiple warp may be strung. 


IDEAL FOR SCHOOLS AND CRAFT DEPTS. 





FILL IN... MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


4535 North River Rood — Freeland, R 3, Mich. 
Please send me express collect Betty Swing Loom and 
Shuttle. Enclosed is check or money order $26.50.— 
Shipping weight 8 pounds. 
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structure. He cannot segregate any 
single portion and recognize it as an 
entity in itself. The child’s sensitivity 
that might have been used to its full- 
est capacity is smothered within him 
and the end result of this method is 
as sorry as that of the dictational 
method. 


A more advisable path for the art 
teacher to pursue is one that coordi- 
nates the advantages of the so- 
called “academic” and “progressive” 
schools. One method offers skills and 
disciplines, the other self-expression. 
These must be blended into creative 
experience. This blend can be called 
the directed method of teaching art. 
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entire lesson and setting goals and 
limitations. It means an enthusiastic 
knowledge of the wonderful potential 
of art materials and processes when 
brought to life by interested, inven- 
tive students. 


The guided method is the power be- 
hind the second and third points 
listed earlier: direction in choosing 
subject matter and guidance in the 
variation of art media. This method 
must be flexible because it will vary 
in use with different persons and with 
the same person it will vary with the 
grade level and from class to class. 
It depends on the temperament of the 
teacher and on the ever-changing 


This display introduces visitor to 1955 Junior Exhibit at Studio San Damiano. 


The directed method places most of 
the burden on the teacher. She must 
know the subject well and understand 
the possibilities and limitations of 
many media. It demands as careful 
preparation as a geography or Eng- 
lish lesson. If we are convinced that 
art is a necessity and not a luxury 
then we must be convinced that ade- 
quate preparation is worth every mo- 
ment. 


This method cannot be put down in 
“ten easy rules” nor in a simple for- 
mula. It means guidance each step of 
the way in a vital relationship be- 
tween teacher and student, the teacher 
encouraging, suggesting—never forc- 
ing. It means thinking through the 


mood and temperament of the class. 


If the teacher loves her class and 
loves her subject she will adapt the 
art lesson with skill and sensitivity, 
never lessening her hold on the class 
or the project but directing in an un- 
obtrusive, encouraging and happy 
way. 


“Every child is an artist,” we stated 
in the opening paragraph. In the art 
of the young child we are more con- 
cerned with the growth of creative 
activity than we are with the actual 
works of art—although some of these 
can quite stand on their own and all 
of a child’s honest art expression is 


delightful. 
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The product or the actualized creative 
expression of the child is merely the 
measure of the development. And 
though we are concerned with the de- 
velopment of the child’s power of 
creative expression, we find in the 
scheme of things that on the element- 
ary levels the development of art is 
secondary to the development of the 
artist. This can be paralleled with 
story writing in the elementary 
school. We are not expecting master- 
pieces or great novels from the chil- 
dren but we are providing creative 
growth so that the future adults will 
be able to write well and will be able 
to appreciate great literature when 
they read it. 


The teacher’s job in art is principally 
to teach the children to see for them- 
selves and interpret what they see. 
Then they will create—and we, the 
teachers, will see with a feeling of 
satisfaction and creative achievement 
that in all truth every child is * 
artist. 





Six Goals 


(continued from page 35) 


that abstract painting can be reversed 
and applied to realistic or commer- 
cial functions and that it is beautiful 
in itself. 

Each student brought to class exam- 
ples of what he felt were good maga- 
zine advertisements. Following a dis- 
cussion of the merits of good layout, 
the student selected his best advertise- 
ment. On a piece of tracing paper 
laid over the advertisement the stu- 
dent organized a design or abstrac- 
tion based on the shapes and spaces 
in the advertisement. Realism was 
discarded and elements were added, 
subtracted or distorted to improve the 
designs, This design was then trans- 
ferred to another paper. The students’ 
thoughts were now concentrated on 
color contrasts and values of light 
and dark. After consulting the in- 
structor and often a neighboring stu- 
dent, his decisions were applied to 
his design. 

An additional element of versatility 
in this project was that it adjusted to 
all levels of ability in the junior high 
art class, It neither bored the talented 
student nor frustrated the average. It 
was a project that covered one week 
and met six objectives. e 
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MODELING 
CLAY 
Bakes in an Ordinary Oven 
YOUR ART CLASS can mold 
or model dishes, ash trays, vases, 
statuettes, figurines. Seramo 
bakes to a hard chip- resistant, 
pottery at just 250°. 
Used i in hundreds of classrooms. 
Write for freee HANDBOOK 
“Seramo Modeling Clay.” 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO., INC. 
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"bed 
$186.00 


The unique oll eround printing press. Prints 
plastic and metal piate 
evching lithographs, set type, bromoil. 


Interchangeable beds. Pressure 

adjustable from light to heaviest, 

for fine etchings. Detailed in- 

struction booklets furnished 
with press. 
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LINOLEUM CUTTERS— 
WATER SOLUBLE INKS 


Students and teachers alike enjoy 
block printing programs with these 
fine tools—hand ground steel cutters 
—powerful chuck—easy handling. 
Send today for free lesson plans. 
Order Speedball Lino Cutter Sets 
from your school supplier. 


C. HOWARD H U N PEN CO. 


Camden 1, N.J. 


Makers of SPEEDBALL products 


SPONSOR OF NATIONAL SCHOLASTIC AWARD 
FOR BLOCK PRINTING 
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knives & tools 


for every handicraft 


Send for FREE Catalog 
on school letterhead 


48-91 Van Dam Street, L.1.C. 1, N.Y. 





Easter Eggs 
(continued from page 15) 


cooking the wrapped eggs in a dye 
made by boiling a quart measure of 
red onion skins with two quarts of 
water. Depending on the depth of 
color in the onion skins, the dye is 
usually a deep burnt orange or ma- 
hogany. Into the boiling dye the eggs 
are gently lowered and left to cook 
undisturbed for about 30 minutes. 
By experimentation the students dis- 
cover how long to cook for deep 
effects and to bring out sharper con- 
trasts in design. A light application 
of oil when the egg is cool enough to 
handle brings out the full effect of 
the colors. 


After the first batch has been un- 
wrapped and examined, the students 
can determine which greens_give the 
effects they want to repeat and con- 
trol. Freshly picked leaves such as 
dandelions give a bright yellow effect, 
while other leaves make a fresh tur- 
quoise imprint. 

From the point of view of the art in- 
structor, one challenge lies in working 
out the design problem on a smooth, 
egg-shaped surface. The search for 
effect and its subsequent control is a 
growth experience. The subilety of 
color contrasts between dark mahog- 
any and delicate saffron leads to a 
new awareness of color richness wait- 
ing to be released from everyday 
materials, 


It’s almost trite to mention the ob- 
vious possibilities this activity holds 
for science study. It also touches the 
social sciences—the history of the 
egg in the celebration of spring and 
how it made its way from the Orient 
over thousands of years. Among the 
most rewarding social results is the 
interaction of the children in such 
an intimate group experience. 


The excitement of this modern ver- 
sion of the ancient Easter egg spread 
into the homes from our kindergarten 
in Littleton, Colo. Parents came to 
school to ask questions—or to show 
what they themselves had done with 
the process. 


The high point came at the Easter 
party when the Easter eggs were used 
as centerpieces on the table. Everyone 
came—looking his best and on his 
best party behavior, too—thus under- 
lining the importance the children 
gave to the art experience. ° 
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HER RABBIT 


Sale $100 


A new and unusual kind of 
art film for children aged 
5-9 years. The film is an 
adventure in picture making 
with crayons. 


INTERNATIONAL 
FILM BUREAU, INC. 
57 E. Jackson Bivd., 

Chicago 4, tl. 

















From a N. J. Arts & Crafts teacher: 

. my weaving students enjoy your magazine 
very ‘much . . | feel that the articles are most 
beneficial to them.” 


From a Wisconsin teacher: 
. informative and interesting. Of great 
value to me and my students." 


Bander 


Invaluable te Arts & Crafts Instructors 
Send for FREE index page 
1 yr. $4 2 yrs. $7.50 3 yrs. $10 5 yrs. $15 


Canadian Postage 50¢ yr. extra; Pan-American 
and foreign $1.00 
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Our Simple Method Proves You Can 
Learn to Draw at Home in Spare Time 


OU can learn Commercial Art, 

weeny Illustrating, Cartooning, 
etc. ... right at home, in spare time. No 
previous art training necessary. Soon 
be your own boss—work at home, pick 
your own working hours. Or earn big 
money as staff artist for advertising 
agency, newspaper, magazine, dept. 
store, etc. Or make Art a profitable 
hobby. Earn while you learn. 22-piece 
art outfit given with your first lesson 
AT NO EXTRA CHARGE. 


FREE BOOK, “Art ror PLEASURE AND Prortr.” 
Describes our methods. Lists opportunities. 
Tells what our students say. No obligation. 
So write now to Weshington School of Art, 
Studio 124, Port Washington, N. Y. (No salesman 
will call) 
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